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Creative Teaching for Excellence 


in Kdueation® 
By LINDLEY J. STILES 


Dean, School of Education 
University of Wisconsin 


T eacuine, at any level, is an art. As such, it 
relies on scientific principles to promote learn- 
ing, but the quality of teaching, itself, is deter 
mined by the creativeness, knowledge of con- 
tent, ingenuity, depth of understanding, initia 
tive, and insights of the individual teacher. The 
effects of teaching, like those of other arts, are 
frequently subtle and difficult to appraise; yet, 
at the same time, they may be long enduring. 
The way a teacher teaches not only determines 
whether students will master necessary skills and 
become familiar with areas of significant knowl 
edge; it influences, also, attitudes, appreciations, 
values, behavior—the total outlook of the stu 
dent toward learning and life. 
The creative teacher must be, 
educated person. He 
many things, their interrelationships and mean 
ings. A broadly and soundly educated scholar, 
he also must be adept at bringing knowledge to 
From a_back- 
will 


first of all, an 


must be curious about 


bear upon situations he faces. 
ground of sound liberal preparation he 
search continuously for broad generalizations 
which help interpret life in relation to given en 
vironmental forces. 

Secondly, the creative teachet 
cialist in his field of teaching. Unless he is thon 
oughly familiar with the content to be taught, its 
relationships to life problems and other fields of 
to the textbook, 


must be a spe- 


knowledge, he will be a slave 
an uncritical dispenser of facts and dogma, a 
recitation referee and possibly an uninspiring 
bore and a drudge. Only the teacher who keeps 
his own scholarship abreast of new knowledge, 
who joins enthusiastically in the search for truth 
and distillation ol can achieve the 
heights of creativity in teaching. 

Finally, the creative teacher must possess re 
liable knowledge of how students learn, how the 
under a variety of stimuli, and how learn 


wisdom, 


react 
ing becomes permanent and useful to the in 
dividual. He must feel empathically with his 
students, understand what happens when one 
learns and another fails to learn, and know how 
to adapt his teaching procedures to change the 
latter to the former. The creative will 
approach the teaching of each student as a new 


teacher 


and unique assignment which demands the ut 
most of his knowledge and skill; at his command 
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will be a wide variety of teaching procedures 
and aids to be used as required by individual sit- 
uations. When one approach fails, he will be 
able to devise additional ways of transmitting 
the content to be taught, sharpening the skill to 
be mastered, or encouraging the attitude or ap- 
preciation to be developed. 

It is ironic that, at a time when teaching needs 
most to be strengthened, a nation-wide campaign 
is being conducted to support the premise that 
scholarship in a subject field alone is sufficient 
to successful teaching. These efforts are tending 
to convince the American people that skill in 
teaching is inherited rather than developed, 
that professional preparation for teaching is, 
therefore, unnecessary. As a consequence, when 
excellence in teaching is most needed, many have 
been led that 
matter of happy accident rather than a product 


to believe teaching ability is a 
ol systematic study and practice. 

Sober reflection will remind everyone of bril- 
liant scholars they have known, who knew theit 
subjects but who were pedantic, uninspiring, in- 
effective teachers. Individuals who believe that 
ability to teach is innate are unlikely to feel they 
can improve on nature. Their chances of becom 
ing creative teachers are small. 

To advocate that to know one’s subject is suffi- 
cient to teach is comparable to arguing that 
needed to 


knowledge of anatomy is all that is 


perform surgery. Just as the surgeon must spend 


years in practice, unde supervision, to learn 
how to translate his knowledge of medicine into 


a skillful 


learn through controlled and examined practice 


operation, the creative teacher must 
to guide the learning of his students with maxi 


\ slip of the 


surgeon's knife may be fatal to the patient, no 


mum efhciency and permanence. 
matter how great is his knowledge; likewise, an 
Crroneous approach by the teacher to a given 
child may inhibit learning in ways that damage 
future cle velopment beyond repair. 

Phe teacher without an adequate professional 
preparation for his mission subconsciously leads 
an existence of fear that knowledge may exist of 
learning and teaching about which he is ignoy 
ant. Those who maintain a cynical aloofness to 


Teachers 
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DuPage County 


Ill., March 16 


suased on an address to 


Institute, Wheaton and Elmhurst 
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the importance of improving their practice de 
fend their own weaknesses by proclaiming that 
ignorance is a virtue. They attack all who dare 
to search for laws, knowledge, and empirical 
that might challenge their resistance 
to learning how to teach. 

The creative teacher rejects the artificial sep 
aration of knowledge of the subject taught and 
professional skill in teaching. He knows full well 
that without both—comprehensive scholarship 
in his subject field and a highly developed skill 
in the art of teaching—he will be doomed to 
mediocrity as a teacher. Socrates gave us the wis 


evidence 


dom that “the unexamined life is not worth lis 


ing.” 
paraphrased to suggest that the teacher who does 


\pplied to teaching, this thought might be 


not examine his pedagogy, as well as his scholan 
ship, is unworthy of the name. 

Creative characterized — by 
terms as variety, inspiration, enthusiasm, imag 


teaching Is such 
ination, insightfulness, empathy. It aims at help 
ing students develop initiative, independent 
effort self-direction 
pline, capacity to view the 
events, facts, and principles, as well as the or- 


essential to and self-disci 


broad sweep ol 
ganized use of intelligence to solve problems. 
Phe major motivational forces of the creative 
teacher are curiosity, desire, ambition, pride, and 
the satisfaction that comes from a job well done. 
Such teachers have the ability to maintain high 
standards as thei instruction while 
helping students of different abilities to make 
progress toward them, often by a variety of 


goals ol 


routes. 
The creative teacher possesses characteristics 
and habits t! ire common to all creative en- 


deavors: hign sensitivity to impressions; ability 


to associate rapidly ideas and visual impressions; 
imagination—the capacity to perceive new re- 
lationships or something that does not exist; 
emotional responsiveness; capacity to absorb 
and retain knowledge; wisdom—the faculty of 
reasoning—ability to see patterns in events and 
facts and to sense relationships; empathy—power 
to feel experiences of others, both real and vi- 
carious; artistry—habit of permitting the organ- 
ization of knowledge and perceptions to flow 
from within in fresh and unique patterns of ex- 
pressions. 

The creative teacher must be a master of his 
subject, but sensitive and sympathetic to the 
stages through which y is eventually 
achieved. He must hate ignorance, but love stu- 


mastery 


dents; seek to stamp out error, without extin- 
guishing the spark of curiosity that ignites all 
learning; censor slovenly work, but let his praise 
for progress keep interest and effort high; en- 
courage the slow and goad the bright, without 
creating contentment in the one or rebellion in 
the other; and he must stimulate independence 
in learning while subtly guiding the direction, 
rate, and quality of attainment. Above all, the 
creative teacher must give first priority to teach- 
ing, to his responsibility to his students; he must 
seek to know as an individual as 
well as to understand the group forces that op- 
erate when a particular class comes together fon 


each learne 


instruction; yet, he must remain the scholar who 
shows by his example the excitement and satis- 
faction that comes only from seeking to know. 
Finally, the creative teacher must believe in his 
own capacity to teach, yet be humble about the 
need to continue to study the art of teaching 
throughout his career. 


REWARDING THE SUPERIOR TEACHER 


By BENJAMIN BRICKMAN 


Brooklyn (N.Y.) College 


Mos PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS in the U.S. have 
salary scales for teachers, and many systems also 


include special differentials for degrees beyond 
the baccalaureate. In recent years we have wit 
nessed, either in response to teachers’ demands 
or on the initiative of school authorities, a stead- 
ily upward revision of existing scales, and the 
gain thus achieved has benefited all the teachers 
concerned, Now and then, in the turmoil, agita 
tion, and the salary 
question, the concept of merit pay is brought 
up—most recently, by the new superintendent of 
New York City’s schools. 


Whatever the relative advantages and_ short- 


discussion surrounding 


356 


comings of the idea, most teachers seem opposed 
to it, and, in the few places where it has been 
tried, it Let us 
put aside the disturbing thought that the merit 


has been found unsatisfactory. 
plan may possibly be proposed in order to divert 
the attention of society from the problem of an 
adequate salary scale. Let us assume that the 
maximum teachers were met and 
that they finally got a scale. It would 
be fair to assume, even with a “dream” scale in 
operation, that the merit plan would still be 
advocated, Certainly no one then could question 
the sincerity of those who maintain that a high- 
er quality of teaching should be rewarded in a 


demands of 
“dream” 
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Nevertheless, 
sound 


special way. the question — still 
would remain the idea is in 
theory and practice. Most of the opposition that 


as to how 


we hear is based on practical grounds: the dif- 
ficulty of selecting the best teachers, the element 
of subjectivism, the adverse effect on staff 
morale, the question of what happens to a bene- 
ficiary of merit whose teaching quality should 
drop either in the eyes of his principal or in the 
eyes of a new principal, etc., etc. Little thought, 
however, has been given to the theoretical sound- 
ness of the idea as well as to certain basic con- 
siderations, which, while practical in nature, are 
not concerned with the difficulty of implement- 
ing the idea, once adopted. 

An analysis of the concept of salary scale will 
bring to light certain basic facts. First, whether 
a scale is satisfactory or not, it link 
with the needs of a professionally 
trained group of people. Also, the better the 
scale, the better the teachers it will attract. But, 
whatever the scale, one can always expect a range 
of ability among the teachers receiving the same 
salary. For whom is the scale adopted? For all 


has some 


economic 


the teachers, who, it is hoped, will try to do 
their best job. If a merit idea is introduced, then 
the soundness of a those not in the 
elite group—the majority of the teachers—is 
thrown into question. For in that majority there 
still will be a range of ability, and, if so, why 


scale for 


not a supplementary scale of merit? Consider, 
for example, the group just below the elite. Why 
should they not receive some added benefit—say, 
a partial merit? And so on down the line. 
Moreover, as regards the elite group of teach- 
ers, is a merit benefit for a higher quality of 
teaching really the best way to reward them? 
The top-notch teacher would like to look be- 
yond the horizon. While he derives deep satis 
faction from steady improvement and from his 
creative ideas, in practice a stopping point. is 
soon reached. (Even the merit pay, if applied, 
is not limitless.) Feeling confined, he begins to 
think of a new school position with higher re- 
sponsibilities. And it is this area that calls for 
special attention by educational administration. 
In the current practice, promotion is limited 
mostly to a tew types of positions, ¢.g., chairman 
of a high-school department, assistant principal, 
and principal, and those who reach these posi- 
tions perform important supervisory and admin- 
istrative functions. There addi- 
tional types of positions through which the 
schooling of our children can be improved. Ex- 
amples on the kindergarten and elementary level 
are the subject-matter specialist and the grade 
leader. The specialist would serve as a resource 


are, however, 
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person for his colleagues in some field, e.g., sel- 
ence, social studies, or one of the arts, as regards 


curriculum, adaptation of subject-matter to the 
special needs of his school, and instructional 
techniques, including demonstration teaching. 
The grade leader would hold a position of spe- 
cial responsibilities either in the kindergarten, 
primary grades, or middle grades. He would 


serve as the chairman of a grade with special 
concern for teaching techniques, and he would 
work with newly appointed teachers and with 
student-teachers. Of course, neither of these types 
of positions is supervisory or administrative in 
nature; those responsibilities are the job of the 
principal and his assistant. However, the ap- 
pointees would work under their direct guid- 
ance. 

Phe attainment of either of these types of 
positions would be by examination, which should 
include performance as well as written and oral 
The appointees would remain classroom 
for their additional responsibili- 
through student- 
with 


tests. 
teachers, but 


time found 


ties, would be 


teachers covering classes in accordance 


a formal schedule, through relief during assem- 
blies or during periods of multiple-class physical 
education, and through after-school conference 
work. In schools on double sessions, there is ac- 
tually additional time during the total 
school day. And finally, a certain amount of 
“homework” would be expected. 

In the junior high school the position of de- 
and in 


free 


partment chairman might be added, 
both the junior and senior high schools there 
might be created the position of subject-matter 
specialists, beyond the standards set for the 
regular teacher, with responsibilities analogous 
to those suggested for the elementary school. As 
far as the junior high school is concerned, it is 
not expected that the above suggestions will 
solve their pressing problems. Many other things 
need to be done which are beyond the scope of 
this article. It is also recognized that the creation 
teaching pro- 


of chairmanships, with partial 


grams, would accentuate the current teacher 
shortage. However, through a slow introduction, 
the new positions can contribute to the improve- 
ment of morale, which may lead, in turn, to a 
greater attraction of teachers to that school 
level. 

The primary justification for these new types 
of school positions is not to create advancement 
Opportunities for teachers, but, rather, to im- 
prove the education of our children. But, sec- 
ondarily, they will offer ambitious teachers the 


chance to broaden their professional horizons, to 
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deepen their understanding of certain phases ol 
school work, to assume higher responsibilities, 
and to be of service to their colleagues. In 
cidentally, such new positions also will boost 
morale and can serve to make the profession 
more attractive. There are ever so many teachers 
who, for one reason or another, do not prepare 
for the tests leading to higher positions. An in 
termediate position between a classroom teache) 
and a principal or department head (either of 
the types suggested or of any other that may be 
created) could give many teachers the “lift” they 
need after a number of years of hard work in 
the classroom. As an obiter dictum, an inte. 
mediate position would facilitate the ascent to 
the higher professional positions. While it is not 
suggested that the ascent be made one step at a 
lime, it surely cannot be denied that, of two 


teachers otherwise equally qualified, the one who 


served in an intermediate position would make 
a better principal or department head. 
Additional thought will have to be given to 
minimum qualifications with respect to such 
factors as experience and education, As concerns 
the education factor, since in many school sys 
tems advanced degrees now bring additional dil 
could kill two 


birds with one stone by devoting a part of his 


ferentials, the ambitious teachet 


graduate work to courses that also will help him 
prepare for one of the suggested new positions. 

Phe proposal of the merit idea by education- 
al authorities is an indication of a disposition 
(and, possibly, a readiness) to pay additional 
monies to distinguished teachers. It is suggested, 
therefore, that these monies be used to reward 
who themselves, by 


training and examination, qualified to serve 


those teachers can prove 


our schools through new and higher responsi 
bilities along with their classroom teaching. 


The State as Agent for Charitable Trust 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


[, IS WELL KNOWN that a state or its agency can 


be named as trustee by the donor of a charitable 
trust for Thus, many unive 
sities possess endowment funds which have been 
built up by private gifts, and the practice is in- 


education. state 


creasing. When the state acquires and becomes 
responsible for one or more units of an institu 
tion under nonprofit private control, such unit 
or units being supported in part by restricted en- 
dowment funds, can an agency of the state ob- 
tain the right to expend the income of these 
trusts for their designated purposes? 

For example, when in 1950 Syracuse Unive 
sity entered into an agreement to sell the phys 
ical medicine to the 
Prustees of the State University of New York 
and thereafter to pay the income of the med 


assets of its college of 


ical college endowments to the State University 
for the use of the college, if and when a court 
order so directing could be obtained, litigation 
protracted for no less than eight years ensued. 
The that the courts of the 
approved the terms of this transfer, as to the 
income of most of the charitable trusts for the 
medical college. For example, one case, invols 
ing a corpus of $360,000 established in 1930 to 
endow medical research (which had grown in 
value to $660,000 by 1954 and also had accum- 
ulated $213,000 of unexpended income), term 
inated favorably as intended in the agreement 


result) was state 
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between Syracuse University and the State Uni- 
versity of New York.! 

In another of the cases, involving a smaller 
endowment established in 1924, the decision was 
unfavorable. It was arrived at by a four-to-three 
vote of the Court of Appeals, which reversed a 
\ppellate Division. 
The case turned upon the point of whether the 
conditional on 
the continuance of the medical school as a part 
of Syracuse University; and although the point 


unanimous opinion of the 


donor intended his gift to be 


was by no means easy to determine, the majority 
of the Court of Appeals decided that it must be 
so held. Accordingly, the trust failed because 
its operation in exact accord with its terms had 
become impossible, and the corpus reverted to 
the heirs of the donor.? ‘This decision is of doubt- 
ful persuasive value, on account of the close 
division of the court and of the excellent rea 
soning of the opinion of the Appellate Division 
below. 

\ learned commentator has remarked, “In all 
the current the benefits have 


cases ex¢ epl one 


Hendricks’ Will, 171 
2d 744, 148 N. E. 2d 911 


In re N. Y. S. 2d 863, 4 N. Y. 
(1958), affirming 3 A. D. 2d 
890, 161 N. Y. S. 2d 855 (1957), which affirmed 1 Misc 
2d 904, 148 N.Y. S. 2d 245 (1955). 

Application of Syracuse University, 171 N. Y. S$. 2d 
45, 3 N. Y. 2d 665, 148 N. E, 2d 671 (1958), reversing 
In re Heffron’s Will, 2 A. D. 2d 466, 156 N. Y. S. 2d 779 
(1956). 
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carried over even alter the governmental control 
took effect.” Further, ‘The cases are 
important because the problem is likely to be- 


said he, 


come a common one as the costs of medical care 
and of medical education exceed the resources 
of private endowed hospitals and schools.” 

The story of the relationships between the 
state of New Jersey and Rutgers University is 
very long and complicated. The institution, dat- 
ing from colonial days, has always been private- 
ly controlled; but the college of agriculture has 
been supported by the state since 1864. As a 
further, if not final, step in the assumption of 
state authority and responsibility for the univer- 
sity, an act of 1956 stipulated that the corporation 
created in 1766 shall continue its existence, and 
to control 

whom a 


new Board: of Governors 
the State University,” of 


are appointed by the governor and 


created a 
“Rutgers, 
majority 
senate of the state and a minority appointed by 
the old Rutgers, which is 
expressly continued, though reconstituted, and 


board of trustees of 


empowered to “act in an overall advisory capac- 


The board of 
trustees is also to control all properties, funds, 
\ug. 31, 1956 (ex 
those originating Federal 
sources), and private gilts received thereafter, if 


ity to the board of governors.” 


and trusts vested in it as ol 


cepl from state ot 
so designated; to have sole power to invest the 
funds under its turn the 


income to the board of governors to be used in 


control; and to ovel 
maintaining a university of high standards. 
The act 


trustees, if 


further authorizes the board of 


and when, after careful considera- 
tion, it may determine that the provisions of 
the act have been amended or repealed so as 
to defeat the intent to maintain an essentially 
self-governing university of high standards, to 
withdraw and withhold the property and funds 
under its control from the use of the board of 
governors, subject to adjudication by the courts 
of the state. 

Phus, apparently, the state university of New 
Jersey is still a composite organization, now 
governed by a new board with a majority ap- 
pointed by the state and having as its central 
component an ancient private corporation whose 
board of trustees is advisory to the new board, 
and control of and 


funds acquired from private sources in the past, 


also remains .in property 
as well as in the future when so restricted. The 
charitable trusts, many of long standing, which 
compose the aggregate of the university's private 
endowment, continue unimpaired under the 
trusteeship of the same corporation which has 


held 
U pon application, the New 


some of them for nearly two centuries. 


Je rsey Super 101 
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Court has declared that acceptance of the pro- 
visions of this act by the old board of trustees 
dloes not constitute an abandonment or violation 
of the trusts.* 

\ Maryland act of 1952, purporting to trans- 
fer the control of the endowment funds of the 
University of Maryland regents 
from the hands of an accessory private charit- 


to its board of 


able corporation which has held the trusts since 
1893, was declared unconstitutional by the state 
court of last resort. The university was incor- 
porated as a private corporation in 1812, when 
it consisted only of certain protessional colleges 
in Baltimore. The agricultural college, 
located at another place in the state, was estab- 
lished in 1856, also as a private corporation. By 


a tortuous course of legislation and litigation, 


state 


both institutions were gradually metamorphosed 
into the and were 
merged to form the present University of Mary- 
1920. There was no merger, 
however, of the private non-stock corporation 
Trustees of the Endowment Fund 
of the University of Maryland, which had been 
chartered in 1893 held in 1952 
52,000,000 in 46 separate funds, some of which 


status of state institutions 


land by an act of 
known as the 


and about 
were restricted, 

Phe Maryland court, noting that the charte1 
of this endowment corporation was subject to 
alteration or repeal by the legislature, both by 
its own terms and by virtue of a reservation in 
the state constitution antedating the enactment 
of the charter, was forced to conclude that the 
corporation probably was not protected by the 
provision of the U.S. Constitution forbidding 
any state to impair the obligation of a contract. 
However, the power to alter or repeal such a 
charter, said the court, is not unlimited. It can- 
not be exerted to defeat the purpose for which 
the corporate powers were granted, or to take 
without compensation, or to make 
that are inconsistent with 


property 
alterations arbitrarily 
the scope and object of the charter, or to destroy 
or impair any vested property right. 

This reasoning seems to imply a belief that 
donors to the endowment funds are entitled not 
only to them administered for the pur- 
poses for which they were given, but also by 


have 


the identical agency originally created for that 


purpose—a doctrine which is seriously ques- 


tionable. 
A precedent cited by the court was the Ohio 


R. D. Niles, New York University Law Review, $1: 
1479, Dec., 1956 
Trustees of Rutgers College in New Jersey et al. v. 
Richman et al. (N. J. Super. Ct.), 125 A. 2d 10 (1956) 
Board of Regents of Viaryland vy 
Trustees of Endowment Fund of Untwersity of Maryland 


(Md.), 112 A. 2d 678 (1955) 


University of 
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case of State ex rel. White v. Neff (1895), in 
which a statute of 1892 intended to transfer the 
property and funds of Cincinnati College, a 
private corporation, to the University of Cin- 
cinnati, a municipal institution, and was de- 
clared void as an unconstitutional taking of pri- 
vate property. Although the institutions could 
not be merged in that manner, they eventually 
were brought under one management by the de- 
vice of an interlocking directorate, so that thei 
two governing boards came to be composed 
largely or wholly of the same members. 
Absorption of private educational entities by 
state institutions is by no means novel, having 
occurred sporadically for a century or more; 
but changing times bring fresh questions before 
the courts in successive instances. In our plural- 


istic society, new links must be forged to facil- 
itate fruitful interaction between public and 
non-governmental agencies. 

According to the facts and the law of the 
recent cases as herein understood, a private 
charitable trustee, wishing to shift its operating 
responsibilities to a state agency having identi- 
cal purposes, may do so by agreement with the 
state; and, with the approval of the court ol 
equity, may pay the income of its trust corpus 
to the state agency for the purpose, while retain- 
ing its own role as trustee for the custody and 
investment of the Whether the state 
agency can be fully substituted in any event foi 


funds. 


the private charitable trustee is another story, 


but not beyond the realm of probability. 


The “Eleven-Plus” Examination 


in England and Wales 
By D. A. PIDGEON 


National Foundation for Educational Research 
London, England 


Ix 1944, an Education Act was passed by the 
sritish parliament in which the following duty 
was imposed upon the 146 authorities responsible 
for the local administration of education in Eng- 
land and Wales: to provide schools which offered 
to their pupils “such variety of instruction and 
training as may be desirable in view of then 
different ages, abilities and aptitudes.” 

For some years previous to this date, it had 
been decreed that this country 
should be organized in two stages—Primary, be- 
and Secondary, 


education in 


tween the ages of five and 11; 
from 11 onwards. This secondary education was 
to be in three types of schools: Grammar, ton 
the academically gifted; Technical, tor children 
with a more practical turn of mind; and “Mod- 
ern,” for those unable or unwilling to profit 
from prolonged advanced courses. 

For the majority of pupils, however, attend 
ance at state grammar schools was by the pay- 
ment of fees. Abolishing the fees made it neces- 
sary, after 1944, for the local education author- 
ities to ascertain at the age of 11 the “abilities 
and aptitudes” of all primary school leavers in 
order that they might be allocated to appropriate 
secondary Thus did this examination 
come to be known in England as the “1 1-plus.” 

For task has 
most authorities, one of selection 
schools, since, in the first place, the majority of 


s¢ hools. 


two reasons this become, fo1 


lor grammay 
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the population, parents and children alike, have 
come to regard a grammar-school course as the 
pre-eminent type of secondary education preter- 
able in every way to the technical school. In the 
second place, the technical 
schools has been in a constant state of flux since 
the end of the war, and in few authorities does 
this type of school compete seriously with the 


organization ol 


grammar school in parental esteem. 

It would be simple if the selection procedure 
for a typical education authority could be given, 
but, unfortunately, no such authority exists: 
there are almost as many ways of carrying out 
this task as there are authorities. Nevertheless, 
nearly all authorities set some form of examina- 
tion, usually about midway through the last yea: 
at the primary school (when the pupils are 
about 11), and for most this examination con 
sists of standardized More than 90°; of 
the local education authorities, for example, use 
a standardized test of verbal reasoning or, as it 
used to be called, an intelligence test, mainly 
because evidence from educational research has 
demonstrated that this type of test predicts fu- 
ture academic success more effectively than any 
other kind. 

Nearly three-quarters of the authorities also 
employ standardized tests of English and arith- 
replacing the more traditional type of 


tests. 


metic, 
examination paper previously used. ‘These stand- 
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ardized tests contain a large number of questions 
—usually about 100—thus ensuring that an ade 
quately representative sample of all possible 
questions in the subject being tested is included 
and no child is penalized through being “un- 
lucky” in the choice offered. The answers, too, 
for the most part, can be objectively marked, so 
that the personal opinion of an examiner has 
little influence upon the score obtained. Also, 
as these examinations are administered to at 
least a complete year-group of children, the 
scores obtained from the standardized tests in 
corporate age allowances, since without them an 
undue proportion of older children would be 
awarded grammar-school places. 

Although there are similarities in the kind of 
examination given, the separate test results are 
combined in a variety of ways and most author- 
ities obtain additional evidence of one kind o1 
Many, for English 


the standardized tests, and a 


another. 
to augment 
few attempt to collect assessments of personality 


example, set an 


essay 


In other areas, a second examination consisting 
of papers locally composed is given to a smallet 
group of children already selected by standard- 
ized tests, and in others agzin a proportion ol 
the children are interviewed. 

Nearly all authorities, however, incorporate 
into their procedures estimates of performance 
obtained from the head teachers of the primary 
schools. Because of the difficulties involved in 
comparing assessments of this kind from difter- 
ent primary schoéls, many authorities only use 
them for those children falling within the nai 
row border zone around an examination pass 
mark. But in recent years, with improved tech- 
niques suggested by research, an increasing num 
ber are obtaining them for all children, thus 
allowing the primary school teachers to take a 
greater part in determining the future courses 
to be followed by thei pupils, and so taking 
previous long-term capacity into account. 

In the endeavor for judgment to be made on 
the continuous performance of children (in 
addition to an examination set at the age of 11), 
a few authorities employ record cards on which 
are entered the results of tests given throughout 
the primary school. In one or two areas, indeed, 
attempts are being made to rely on evidence of 
this kind alone, dispensing with the 11-plus 
examination altogether; but in view of the im 
portance of the decision to be made—at least in 
the eyes of most parents—a few authorities, or, 
for that matter, teachers, are prepared to aban 
don completely an external examination. 

It is important, however, to appreciate that 
as long as the different courses of secondary 
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education are to be found in different schools, 
some form of selection procedure is necessary, 
whether it is by external examination or by in- 
ternal assessment. The main concern of the local 
education authorities in England and Wales is, 
of course, to carry out the selection as efficiently 
as possible, and there is little doubt that the 
procedures employed at present are extreme- 
ly accurate. Nevertheless, recent research has 
demonstrated clearly that the most efhicient pro- 
cedure known is still likely to make errors of 
perhaps 10°, in a single age group. If, therefore, 
it is not possible to distinguish with complete 
accuracy between those primary school leavers 
who are fitted for a grammar-school course and 
those who are not, it would seem to be desirable 
to make the type ol school to which a child is 
allocated less decisive in determining the kind of 
course he ultimately will follow. 

Some authorities are achieving this end by in 
troducing “grammar” courses into many of thei 
secondary modern schools. Others are setting up 
bilateral, multilateral, or comprehensive schools 
either in place of or alongside existing grammat 
schools. ‘These new-type schools admit children 


vu 
a 


of all ranges of ability without examination and 
them to 
follow. Even within such schools, however, it is 
still abilities 
aptitudes of the pupils, although the task be 
comes more one of guidance than of selection. 


provide the appropriate courses for 


necessary to determine the and 


It is not'yet possible to say which, if any, of the 


experimental forms of secondary school organ- 
will 


ization that so far have been introduced 


prove to be the most satisfactory. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SCHOLAR AS TEACHER 


‘ 
Fon MORE THAN 50 YEARS, people who talk about 


American colleges have been be 


teaching in 
guiled by William James’ essay attacking ‘The 
Ph.D. Octopus.” Much that he said needed say 
ing half a century ago. And much that George 
“The College Professor as 
1953) 


Bb. Cutten has said ol 
(SCHOOL AND Society, Oct. 25, 
needs saying today. But Pres. Cutten’s article 1» 
so filled with half-truths that it requires reply, 
not in argument, but to complete the record. 


Peacher”’ 


Phe popular image of the scholar as pedant 
immersed in library or laboratory and with no 
skill in teaching has about the same validity as 
the popular image of Mr. Chips, Miss Dove, 
or Mark Hopkins and his log. It derives from a 
conception of scholarship which is medieval in 
origin, ubiquitous in’ survival, but with litite 
the Any 


rec all, as 


situation. 


relation to contemporary 


of us in reLrOspective moments can 
Pres. Cutten has, examples of strangely disori 
entated men who taught strangely. My favorite 
is the Renaissance studies who, 
when called against his will to teach literature ol 
the United States, the first term = to 
Longfellow’s translation of Dante and the se¢ 
Faust. 


less con 


protessor ol 
cdlevoted 


translation. of 
the 


ond to Bayard “Taylor's 
And the longer | 
vinced I am that he 
taught what he knew rather than give lip-service 
to something of which he was unfamiliar. 

The fact 
without exception our best’ scholars. 
with 


remember him, 


was really strange. He 


teachers are almost 
The pro 
is inettec 


is that our best 


fessor whose notes yellow years 
tive precisely because he has not remained alive 
in his subject. The trouble with most Americans, 
one educator is supposed to have said, is that 
they die at 30 and are not buried until they are 
70. If this has anything to do with the Ph.D. 
and teaching, it suggests that the degree sins in 
omission rather than commission. 
Scholarship is not at a different 


teaching. It is a continuing investigation of the 


pole from 


validity of what is taught. It is a search back 
through the tangle of premises and suppositions 
on which knowledge is erected. Whether done 
in laboratory, study, or classroom, its function 
is the testing and accumulation of knowledge. 
Scholarship has been called honest intelligence 
against every 
tran 


at work and our only defense 


version. ol vulgarity which tempts us to 
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quility. In the largest sense, it is state of mind, 
incessantly inquiring, testing, correcting. The 
teacher who is not scholar moves backwards 
through standing still, and the college moves 
backwards with him. 

Phere are many things wrong with college 
teaching, but we are ungrateful to the thousands 
of dedicated and inspiring men and women who 
teach unde? then 
making when we underline popular misconcep- 
tions of the teacher's function or accomplish- 
ment. ‘There are teachers who teach badly, even 
when they know their subject. But how much 


who 


well conditions not of own 


less are they to be feared than the teache 
teaches well without knowing what he is taik- 
ing about. 

Phat is why we must examine so carefully Pres. 
Cutten’s that “criticism of the 
Ph.D. fon teaching in colleges is that it implies 


pronoun ement 


that if a person knows a subject, he can teach 
it—a false and dangerous assumption.” And that 
is why we must turn it to its reverse side to ex- 
amine its implied parallel, equally false and in- 
finitely that knowledge ol 
subject is not necessary. We have learned enough 
that 
when cleverly presented almost anything can be 
sold. We have lived through times which have 
seen attractively packaged falsehoods taught as 
truth. The college teacher, for all his quaint 
Ways, is a very powerlul person. The untaught 
values on which sanity 


more dangerous, 


of techniques of persuasion to discover 


teacher is subversive of 
and civilization depend, 

To insist on the 
scholarship by the teacher is not of itself a plea 
for emphasis on academic degrees. Among things 
wrong with college teaching is the insistence of 
a Ph.D. for every teacher—when it is insisted on. 
But the teacher has not made this requirement, 
nor have the graduate schools. Another is the 
withholding of promotion or tenure until books 
or articles are published, and this is a stumbling 
block which, when erected, is put in the teach- 
er’s way by college officials. The teacher works 
on amazingly well, I think, in spite of admin- 
istrative policies which tempt him to evade his 
first responsibility, which is to informed com 
munication. Professors learn to speak softly to 


necessity for continuing 


academic executives, but my quiet advice to 
Pres. Cutten is that he hold his fire long enough 
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to discover the proper target, so that his shots 
can be effective. 
Nor is this to deny shortcomings among col- 


\ 


lege teachers. Much needs doing to make them 
better and allow (hem to be more effective. The 
Ph.D. is certainly not sacrosanct. Many of my 
best friends among fine teachers are unem- 
barrassed without it. But the Ph.D. has been 
whipping boy, I think, long enough. Surely, we 


have not so little confidence in ourselves that 


we imagine that, if we had really been tormented 
half a century by so iniquitous a device, we 


not have done something about it. Or, 
been tormented, 


should 
having 
thing. 


have not done some- 

However tattered, the Ph.D. is worn today, if 
as nothing else, as reminder that the aim of edu 
cation is knowledge and of teaching the com 
munication of knowledge. A wiser generation 
than ours may discover it unnecessary, but when 
it does, something very much like it will be sub 
stituted in its place. 

Lewis LEARY 

Columbia University 


METHOD FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Aurnoven many of George B. Cutten’s points 
(SCHOOL AND Society, Oct. 25, 1958, Jan. 31, 
1959) are important and helpful, he fails to face 
specifically the issue of how future college teach 
ers are to be better than present ones. He says 
that there must be 
in teaching as an art” but does not commit him- 
self further, and he is in the company of faculty 
members everywhere who suddenly feel 
cerned about college teaching through impetus 


“a year’s study and training 


con- 


from foundation and Federal grants. 

Some universities now offer a doctorate which 
specifically undertakes the responsibility — fon 
making the recipient a good college teacher. 
Many of these plans and the proposals for them 
imply, in carefully disguised terms, that study 
of method is useless. Yet, as eminent an author- 
ity as Pres. Jean Paul Mather, University of 
Massachusetts—certainly no “professional edu- 
cator’—says that the very college faculty who 
protest so vehemently against formal education 
courses are the ones who could best profit by 
such courses themselves.’ 

Instead of burying the feeling about graduate 
courses in education for future college teachers 
in general terms, let us explode it into the open 
once and for all. We feel that such courses are 
necessary to offer a proper study of what Cutten 
calls teaching as an art. 

It almost seems that the very scholars who wish 
to promote in new college teachers the scholarly 
truth deliberately 
ignore all of the available evidence about im 


approach to a_ search for 


proving college teachers—in studies by such 
groups as the Committee of Fifteen and in com- 
ments and studies by educators from Pres. J. S. 
Bixler of Colby College: “The halls of ivy are 
ready for a new growth’? to K. D. Benne: In 
student-centered classes students develop more 
sense of autonomy in their role as students learn- 


ing. 
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Phe scholars appear to ignore studies about 
what the what he 
learns. In a new study of values, Jacob found 


college student wants and 
that on most fundamentals students emerge from 
college as they go in. He says that students do 
not seem to scquire greater maturity of judg- 
ment on social issues or more regard for humane 
values because of larger doses of liberal arts and 
general education.4 

Now it is these very ideas and findings which 
a seminar in method for college teachers (who 
will attempt to make someone else learn) should 
consider. Such study is needed if Cutten’s dreams 
for better teaching are to be realized, with im 
petus to useful research on this very problem 
We cannot agree with Cutten that research and 
teaching should be sharply separated for this 
reason, 

Phere appear to be three major fears in the 
minds of those who oppose inquiry into method 
by future college teachers. First: lack of intellec 
tual The 


teaching can promote learning in a complex 


content. search for truth about how 
human being is intellectual content. Moreover, 
how many of the scholars who protest vocifer- 
ously have examined carefully a seminar in 
method for its intellectual content? 

Second: a study of method might point up 
then Many 
teachers would be a close look at the 


quantity 


some. ol own weaknesses. college 
aided by 
and quality of student learning in 
their own Classes. 

The third that 


invalidates content, is the 


lessens o1 
and 


argument, method 


most fallacious 


Quoted with permission from a speech to the Mass 


achusetts Council on Teacher Education, Lesley College 
Boston, Oct. 25, 1958 

J. S. Bixler, AAUP Bulletin 

kK. D. Benne and W. G 
59:274-79, March, 1958 

P. Jacob, “Changing Values in College 


Harper, 1957), p. 5. 


13:282-87, June, 1957 


Phi Delta Kappan 


Bennis 


(New York 
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dangerous. A study of method should help future 
professors to promote more learning of content. 
There cannot possibly be any other purpose for 
such research. 

The 
might find those advanced doctoral candidates 
apprentice 
undergraduate Courses meeting once a week for 


seminar in method, as we envision it, 


who are engaged in teaching in 
the entire period of their teaching. Their maste1 
teachers and an appropriate representative from 
the education and psychology departments would 
comprise the personnel of the interdepartmental 
A search for truth about human learn 
ing (especially at the college level) through re 


course. 


EVENTS 


search and subsequent discussion with subject 
specialists, learning specialists, and other ap- 
prentice teachers would provide the content, 
which we feel is appropriately intellectual. 

We can only suggest some soul searching and 
some scholarly searching. Then, if the conclu- 
sion reached is that method is bad, unnecessary, 
or even unworthy to be included in a doctoral 
program, so be it. But we cannot believe it will 
happen. 

JEAN WELLINGTON 
C. BuRLEIGH WELLINGTON 
Tufts University 
Medford, Mass. 


The NEA and School Racial Segregation 


Tie Nationan Epucation Association, at its annual 
meeting in July, resolved that “all problems of in 
tegration in our schools are capable of solutions at 
the state and local levels by citizens of intelligence, 
saneness and reasonableness working together in the 
interests of national unity for the common good of 
all.” Accordingly, the NEA exhorted these 
of intelligence” to tackle this controversial problem 


“citizens 


“with the spirit of fair play, goodwill and respect for 
law.” Southern delegates pleaded for nothing stronger 
than this resolution, which is practically the same as 
those adopted at previous meetings, since they would 
lose their leadership in their local areas. pre- 
vailed and the NEA stood pat. ‘The Southern afhliates 
ot the NEA continue to be divided into segregated 


They 


teacher units. 
15th 
University 


By way of contrast, the annual meeting of 


the American Association of Professors 
reaffirmed in April its earlier resolutions “endorsing 
the principles set forth by the United States Supreme 
Cowt in decisions providing for the elimination of 
racial segregation in’ publicly-supported institutions 
of higher learning, and commending institutions, both 
public and private, which have made progress in 
implementing the principle that educational oppor 
tunity should be open to every individual, regardless 
Phe AAUP also commended “those 
and teachers in sections of the country where public 


of race.’ scholars 
pressures against desegregation are heavy, who have 
courageously resisted those pressures and have given 
their best effort in resolving the problems involved 
in desegregation.” 

\tlanta, Ga., jointly issued a strong 
The 


statements: 


Lhe clergy of 
man 


“The 


public school system must not be destroyed” and “As 


plea in favor of integration. ministerial 


ifestoes included the following 


Americans and as Christians we have an obligation 


to obey the law.” 
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The 
subject to pressure as the schoolmen. Nonetheless, 


Southern professors and clergymen are as 


the organizations expressed their views with forth 
rightness whereas the NEA members stated their con- 
victions in a half-hearted, weak-kneed Not 
only did the NEA whisper inaudibly its message to 
the American public on the subject of racial school 


manner. 


integration, but it also perpetuated segregation in 
its own organizational ranks. 

Phe AAUP and the Atlanta clergy 
strated that there is strength in unity. The NEA will 
hardly earn national respect by pussyfooting on the 


have demon- 


segregation issue. It will have to find some way to 
put into words and action the convictions which most 
that 


systems 


members undoubtedly have there is no 


the United States 


of its 


room in for school based 
on racial segregation. 


WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


SAVE EUROPEAN EDUCATION! 


KHRUSHCHEV has announced a sweeping change in 
direction for public education in the Soviet Union. 
The 
appraisal” of the old order. Elsewhere on the con 
British 
noticeable trend toward copying certain features of 


new program is based upon a “searching re- 


tinent—not to mention the Isles—there is a 
that maligned bogey, Progressive Education. 

God forbid it, but if this development continues, it 
won't be long until Admiral Rickover, Arthur Bestor, 
and other authorities have no educational paradise 
to which they may point with pride. Under the cir- 


cumstances, I am forced to suggest the immediate 


formation of a United States Commission To Save 
European Education. "Pwould be a major catastrophe 
if public education on the other side of the Atlantic 


were to sink into the same dark depths from which, 
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in the United States, it is currently attemptil 
extricate itself. 


ig to 
WILLIAM H. FIsHer 
Superintendent of Schools 
Las Vegas, N. M. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES AND MEDICINE 
IN NEW TEACHING PROGRAM 
UnbER a $255,000 from the Russell Sage 
Foundation, Stanford University Medical School will 
establish a new teaching and research program that 


grant 


combines social sciences with medicine. Students and 
faculty of the Medical School and of the departments 
of sociology, psychology, and anthropology will col 
laborate. The program will begin in the fall of 1959, 
when the Medical School 
$20,000,000 center on the campus. 

The Russell Sage grant will provide basic support 


moves into its new 


for the first five years. It will finance a beginning staff, 
student fellowships, and some research. Nurses, social 
workers, and the health 
expected to join the program eventually. 

plans 


other members of team are 


Long-range were developed from studies 
supported by an earlier grant from the foundation. 
The planners included Lyman M. 
Stowe of the Medical School and Professors Rodney 
R. Beard (preventive medicine), Thomas A. Gonda 
Volkart (sociology). 
Prof. Volkart, who will direct.the program during its 


first year, stated: 


Associate Dean 


(psychiatry), and Edmund H. 


Similar programs have been started at Harvard, Yale 
and other universities,—but to our knowledge none is as 
comprehensive as the Stanford program. We 
phasize inter-departmental teaching and 
broad scale. 

For example, sociologists familiar with family and com 
munity structure should be valuable partners in study 
ing child health, the problems of rehabilitation, or am 
bulatory patient care. Psychologists and anthropologists 
who have studied social and cultural causes of stress can 
add much to courses in clinical medicine, psychiatry, or 
the basic medical sciences. 


will em 
research on a 


The program will supplement health teaching and 
research along current lines. At the same time, social 
science students will be better equipped to choose 


their field of health specialization. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 
IN ONE COURSE 
\ NEW cCouRSE combining first-year chemistry and 
this fall at 
Miller, chair 
Reitz, 


first-year physics will be introduced 
Carleton College, according to Arild J. 


man, chemistry department, and Robert A. 


chairman, physics department. The course, planned 


over a period of several months by the entire faculty 
of both departments, will be called Chemistry-Physics 
and will replace one-year beginning courses in both 
the chemistry and physics departments. 

Carleton’s proposed course will fill a requirement 
for both non-science and science majors and will use 
a combined chemistry-physics textbook. At present, 


many schools offer such courses only for non-science 


majors. 
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The combination’ course is being offered because 
“too often there is a lack of correlation between be- 
ginning courses in these two closely related fields, 
resulting in much repetition in the customary intro- 
ductory courses,” Dr. Miller explained. “A firm and 
early foundation in the principles of these two sci- 
desirable for all students who 


ences is propose to 


continue work in any science.” The new course also 
will be more valuable for non-science majors, the de 
partment chairman asserted, “since a more meaning- 
ful presentation can be made without the arbitrary 


separation of chemistry and physics.” 


JOINT COURSE IN 
PHILOSOPHY AND PHYSICS 


\ NEW COURSE in science, to be taught jointly by 
a philosopher and a physicist in the fall of 1959, has 
been approved by the Amherst College faculty. The 
course will deal with three great developments by 
which modern science “has influenced the history of 
ideas and man’s view of his place in the universe: 
relativity, the laws of thermodynamics, the quantum 
concepts.” It is designed primarily as an elective for 
majors in humanities and’ the social sciences, and will 
not be open to majors in physics. 

Prof. Arnold B 
Prof. Joseph 
teach the 
course will pick up where 


(rons, physics department, and 
Epstein, philosophy department, will 


course jointly. Subjects covered in the 
\mherst’s required fresh 
man physics course leaves off 

In their formal description of the course, the in- 
structors said, “Mathematical and physical concepts 
will be 


extended where 


developed in the freshman course used 


throughout and will be 


The 


care 


necessary. 


scientific ideas will be developed with logical 


and will be examined in their 


and historical context.” 


philosophical 


THE STUDENT IN THE 
EXPANDED COLLEGE 


Five points for colleges to remember in dealing 
with steadily increasing enrollments are suggested by 
Prof. Algo Henderson, director, University of Mich- 
igan Center for the Study of Higher Education: 

A college or university should be more than a com 
posite of experts, however learned they may be, It should 
be a community of knowledgeable 
than others, gathered together to learn 

Each boy or girl of 17-22 needs to feel a sense of be 
louging. if a boy does not find companions, intellectual 
as well as beer-drinking, female as male, adult 
as well as adolescent, within 


people, some more 


well as 
the institution, he will seek 
them elsewhere. And these companions will be his teach 
ers too 

Each student needs recognition for his individual merit, 
justice—because if education occurs at all it 
must occur within and to lift his spirit, A pat on 
the back is more conducive to effort and learning than 
a sharp word. But the pat can not be given unless the 
student is a personality to the professor 

The differences among individuals increase as age in 
creases, and this from earliest childhood, So says recent 
Learning differs for individuals 
diversify our and our 


both to do 
him 


research and so we 


need to methods of 


education 


programs 


Fducation is a process of passing wisdom from genera 
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tion to generation, Information can’t be poured through 
a funnel from an older mouth into a young ear. Bridges 
of intercommunication and interaction must be built—as 
many as possible 


SCHOOL PLACEMENT OF THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 


MENTALLY RETARDED children make better grades 
when they are taught in regular classrooms alongside 
other youngsters than they do in special classes for 
according to Viola M. Cassidy and 


slow learners, 


Jeanette FE. Stanton, Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service, Ohio State University, who have just 
completed a two-year study on the educational place 


ment of mentally retarded children. The study was 
supported by a grant from the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The researchers 
also found, however, that retarded youngsters taught 
in special classes apparently were able to get along 
with their fellow students than were those 
assigned to the regular class group. 

The study was based on batteries of tests given 
194 mentally retarded enrolled in 36 
public-school systems throughout Ohio, and on ques- 
tionnaires sent to teachers of the children. Pupils in 
the 12-14 age bracket with I1.Q.’s ranging from 50 to 
75 were tested. 

The researchers said that “the superior academic 


better 


youngsters 


achievement noted for the regular class group [of 
retarded children] is balanced by the superior social 
adjustment of the special class group.” They 
suggested that many of the differeaces between reg 
ular classes and special classes observed during the 


“inherent necessity than 


also 


study have resulted less from 
from the attitudes and beliefs of those responsible for 
the programs.” Moreover, they felt that good social 
and personal adjustment would likely be difficult to 
achieve in the regular class setting, where acceptance 
by the group was a problem. 

“In the academic area, however, the possibility for 
optimal development within the special class setting 
presents a real challenge. To the degree that achieve 
ment in regular classes is a direct product of the 
competition provided by typical children, the goal 
would be difficult.” 


CHALLENGING THE ACADEMICALLY 
SUPERIOR 


Iwo PROGRAMS aimed at intensifying the challenges 
for superior students were approved in April, 1959, 
by the Wisconsin faculty. The first 
broadens Wisoconsin’s grant of college credit for col- 


University of 


lege-level performance in high schools. The second 


establishes an Honors Program in the College of 
Letters and Science. 

The university already awards credit for college 
level courses in selected high schools on tests admin- 
university. The new action permits 
university departments to recommend the grant of 
credit on the basis of examinations of the advanced 


placement program of the College Entrance Exam- 


istered by the 
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ination Board “or other evidence of their own 
choosing.” 

Participating students in the new Honors Program 
will be selected from the upper 5-10% of undergrad- 
uates in the College of Letters and Science. Accord- 
ing to the program plan, they will “conduct a sub- 
stantial part of their studies with significantly im 
proved depth and challenge, with more individual 
guidance by faculty members, and yet with increasing 
degrees of individual freedom and responsibility, par- 
ticularly in their last two years.” A senior thesis, or 
its equivalent, for six credits or more, will be required 
of all candidates for honors degrees. 

Sophomores who have successfully completed at 
least 20 credits of work under honors procedures will 
be eligible for sophomore honors. Those completing 
degree requirements and at least 40 credits under 
honors procedures will be eligible for the B.A. degree 
(Honors) or B.S. (Honors). The procedures call for 
a balanced program but enable transfer students en 
tering at the beginning of their junior year to earn 
honors degrees. 

If funds are made available for the program, the 
College of Letters and Science hopes to begin a por 
tion of it in 1959-60 and have the full program lead 
ing to an honors degree in effect by 1961-62. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 
FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


DEAN JouHN G. Pacrrey, Columbia College, has 
announced that starting in the fall of 1962 prospec 
tive students will be asked to present three years of 
satisfactory study of one foreign language in second 
ary schools or an equivalent competence in the lan 
guage. Beginning this fall, “preference will be given 
to those applicants presenting these qualifications.” 
\t present, Columbia College admissions officers re¢ 
ommend high-school study of a 
but it is not a requirement now for admission. 


foreign language, 

Dean Palfrey said the action was taken because the 
Faculty of the College “believes that more rigorous 
study of foreign languages in secondary schools should 
be encouraged by the College.” Increasing the ad 
mission requirements is one way of encouraging high 
schools to improve their foreign language programs, 
he said. However, “no educational gains will be real 
ized simply by imposing a requirement of three years 
of high school language study unless the standards 
ultimately set in such work enable students to enter 
college with competence in foreign languages.” 

This competence should include oral comprehen 
sion as well as reading ability. Adequate mastery may 
sometimes require more than three years of study. 
Such competence is very unlikely to be acquired in 
less than the three years, which therefore are to be 
established as a minimum. 

The stated that 
tensive college level work required for 
should accomplish two major objectives. It will pro 
vide effective language tools to study the literature 
and history of a foreign country or to study in the 
sciences where the product of scientific research is 


year of in 
eraduation 


dean one additional 
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published in foreign scientific journals. It also will 
provide all college graduates with a working knowl- 
edge and comprehension of the language of at least 
one foreign country. 

Dean Palfrey said Columbia had required at one 
time, three years of foreign language study in order 
to gain admission. This practice was discontinued in 
the early 1940's in connection with an over-all plan 
to make admission standards more flexible. 


UNION’S ‘PROJECT COURSE” FOR 
SOCIAL STUDIES MAJORS 
YEAR-LONG “Project” courses, designed to promote 
independent study and greater individual initiative 
in the vear, will be required of all senior 
Union College social studies majors beginning this 


senior 


fall. Projects undertaken to meet the new require- 


ment will normally be offered through the senior’s 
own major department and may be either group or 
purely individual in nature, according to Prof. Wil- 
liam W. Bennett, chairman, Division of Social Studies. 
Divisional majors may select their project courses 
within the departments in which they have exhibited 
marked interest (the Social Studies Division includes 
the departments of economics, government, history, 
philosophy, religion, and sociology). . 

\ fixed condition for graduation, the project course 
usually will culminate in the form of a long essay or 
report in the spring of the senior year. It will replace, 
as far concerned, the 
which in itself was de- 
signed to climax and tie together the student’s four 
years of college work. Under the new program, the 
social studies student will carry 


as social studies majors are 


former “integrating” course, 


five courses during 
his senior year, one of them the project course, one 
a course to satisfy his own major requirement, and 


the remaining three in the form of free electives. 
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A unouncing 
the second in the series: Studies in Comparative Education 


KHRUSHCHEV AND THE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE SPEAK ON EDUCATION 


By Dr. George S. Counts 


lranslation of the forty-eight Theses of the Central Committee of the Communist Party and 
the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R, and a thorough analysis of the Theses by Dr. Counts, 
September 1959 80 pp. $2.50 


GROWING UP IN 
ENGLISH SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By Samuel Everett 


The first book in Pittsburgh’s Studies in Comparative Education. A comprehensive study of 
first-hand observation of schools in England. 


June 19, 1959 187 pp. $2.50 
PI 
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SOVIET EDUCATION 


English translation of SOVETSKAYA PEDAGOGIKA, monthly 
journal of the RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Science 


A translation service providing indispensable primary source material on a 
monthly basis 


$70.00 per year (12 issues); $20.00 per year to persons associated with educa- 
tional institutions already subscribing 


Higher Education in the USSR 


by Vyacheslav Yelyutin 
Minister of Higher Education of the USSR 


This important new pamphlet answers a multitude of questions about the So- 
viet system of higher education. Price: $1.00 prepaid. 
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